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The Highway Department has almost turned night into 
day at the intersection of LBJ and Central Expressways 
in Dallas. Eight 150-foot tapered steel poles holding 
ten 100-watt clear mercury lamps brightly illuminate 
the area and eliminate the need for numerous smaller 
light standards. The poles, designed by Stuart S. 
Williams of Highway Design Division, are set back 
from the road where maintenance trucks can pull off 
the roadway while servicing the poles. Dallas is one of 
several Texas cities which now feature the system as 
part of major freeway interchanges. 
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Strolling along the romantic tree-lined walkways of the Paseo 
del Rio, visitors discover an old-world charm unparalleled 
in the United States. Here tourists can enjoy gift shops and 
sidewalk cafes that feature authentic wares and foods of 
faraway lands. The Hilton Palacio del Rio Hotel, an attractive 
new hotel on the River Walk, left, will serve as the head- 
quarters for the 50th anniversary meeting of the Western 
Association of State Highway Officials June 6-11. 
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A patio fountain, typical of Mexico, is a major attraction 
in the Mexican section of the Institute of Texan Cultures in 
San Antonio. Guide Jo Ann Andera watches as a student 
makes a wish and tosses a penny into the fountain. This 
was such a popular pasttime with visitors during HemisFair 
in 1968 that the museum used the money to help many of 
the guides through college. Photographs by Jack Lewis 
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IGHWAY OFFICIALS from 14 

western states will gather in San 
Antonio June 6-11 for the annual 
meeting of the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

Texas will host this year’s meeting, 
which marks the 50th anniversary of 
the association and the second time 
the meeting has been held in Texas. 
The Lone Star State last hosted the 
association in June 1957 when approx- 
imately 500 delegates gathered in 
Houston’s Shamrock Hilton Hotel for 
the 36th annual meeting. 

The six-day conference, expected to 
attract more than 650 delegates, their 
wives, and guests, provides western 
highway officials an opportunity to ex- 
change professional ideas—in the 
serious setting of technical meetings 
and in the relaxed atmosphere of social 
dinners and leisure-time activities. 

Registration for the meeting begins 
Sunday, June 6, at the San Antonio 
Convention Center. Conference head- 


quarters will be the Hilton Palacio del 
Rio Hotel and technical sessions will 
get under way on Monday when 
WASHO administrators and federal 
agencies gather for business sessions. 

L. G. Boles, WASHO president and 
New Mexico state highway engineer, 
will officially open the meeting Tues- 
day, at the general session. Texas Gov- 
ernor Preston Smith will welcome the 
highway officials and San Antonio 
Mayor John Gatti will also greet the 
highway officials. 

Distinguished highway authorities 
who will address the general session 
include Ralph R. Bartelsmeyer, depu- 
ty federal highway administrator; Wes 
J. Burmeister, AASHO president and 
Wisconsin state highway engineer; and 
Eugene Maier, chairman of the Texas 
Mass Transportation Commission. The 
Honorable Zollie Steakley, Supreme 
Court Justice of Texas, will also ad- 
dress the group. Steakley will take a 
penetrating look at highway develop- 


Lowell G. Boles . 
. . WASHO President 


ment in an address, “Why Throw Dirt 
on the White Hat?” 

Committee meetings throughout the 
remainder of the week will focus on 
highway problems peculiar to the west- 
ern state. In committee meetings high- 
way administrators will discuss such 
controversial topics as the highway 
user fund, ways of gaining support for 
important highway projects, and right 
of way, construction, design, planning, 
maintenance and administration prob- 
lems and developments. 

Highlight of the meeting will be 
the annual banquet Thursday night. 
Here, delegates will be served a spe- 
cial blend of Texas hospitality, food, 
and entertainment. 

The coveted Dr. L. I. Hewes Award 
will also be presented at the dinner. 
This honor is given annually in recog- 
nition of the outstanding highway en- 
gineer who made the greatest contri- 
bution to western highway develop- 
ment. Furthermore, it commemorates 
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the achievements in behalf of western 
highways of the late Dr. Hewes, who 
was western regional chief of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and one of 
the principal organizers of WASHO. 

Texas entertainment has been 
planned for the ladies, including a 
special tour of San Antonio and an 
exclusive brunch high above the city 
in San Antonio’s 750-foot Tower of 
the Americas restaurant. 

Plans for the conference have been 
under way for the past year by the 
host state committee, including De- 
witt C. Greer, Highway Commission 
chairman; Herbert C. Petry Jr. and 
Charles E. Simons, Highway Commis- 
sion members; J. C. Dingwall, state 
highway engineer; and Luther DeBer- 
ry, assistant state highway engineer. 
General chairman of the conference is 
Tom H. Taylor, Travel and Informa- 
tion Division director. 

WASHO president Boles has served 
as New Mexico state highway en- 


gineer since 1967. He began working 
for the Department some 31 years 
ago and has worked in numerous jobs 
throughout the Department. 


Other WASHO officers serving 


with Boles include Henry Helland, vice 


president and Utah director of high- 
ways, and Hope S. Wiley, secretary- 
treasurer and New Mexico planning 
director. 

Executive committee members in- 
clude Charles Beach, regional feder- 
al highway administrator from Colo- 
rado; Glenn L. Jackson, Oregon high- 
way commission chairman; Ellis L. 
Mathes, Idaho state highway engineer; 
Charles Matlock, Alaska state highway 
engineer; and Peter Wilharm, Arizona 
highway commission chairman. 

WASHO is the largest of four re- 
gional associations of highway offic- 
ials. Member states include Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, California, A- 


Hope S. Wiley .. . 
. Secretary-Treasurer 


laska, and Hawaii. Other regional as- 
sociations include the Association of 
Highway Officials of the North Atlan- 
tic States, the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, and 
the Mississippi Valley Conference of 
State Highway Officials. 

Although membership in WASHO 
and other regional groups is primarily 
made up of members of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
the regional groups are separate en- 
tities and do not operate as branches 
or divisions of AASHO. But, they do 
cooperate fully with the national or- 
ganization. 

WASHO, along with the other re- 
gional groups, fills a need for high- 
way administrators, engineers, and 
other technical specialists to meet and 
discuss mutual problems and exchange 
views and experiences. Many highway 
matters are connected with economics, 
local materials, weather, and similar 
subjects that are regional in nature. 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


ver since the end of World War II 
San Antonio has placed a strong 
emphasis on highways. It has paid off. 
During the decade of the 60’s San 
Antonio was the first city in Texas to 
complete an Interstate loop around her 
urban area. A distance of some 54 
miles, it was built to full freeway 
standards. Furthermore, even though 
the city is the 15th largest in the 
nation, it ranks only second to Los 
Angeles in the miles of modern ex- 
pressways within the city limits. This 
represents more than 100 miles of 
freeway and over $100 million in free- 
way construction. 

Also, during the past decade the 
Highway Department awarded con- 
tracts covering some 375 miles of high- 
way construction in Bexar County at 
an over-all cost of $125,500,000. 

Some 80 miles of this construction 
have been built on the freeway system 
within the city limits of San Antonio 
at a cost of $87,002,000. One of these 
projects, an $11 million multilevel 
interchange, is nearing completion on 
IH 37 between Commerce Street and 
TH 35. Once it is completed and an 
adjoining section of IH 37 paved, San 
Antonians will have a second loop 
circling the city, this one a nine and 
one-half mile inner loop around the 
city’s central business district. 


San Antonio District Engineer 
Robert Lytton says the project is 
immensely important to the Alamo 
City. Traffic flow charts reveal that 
once the interchange and related pro- 
jects are completed, it will take ap- 
proximately 100,000 cars off the city 
streets and route them along the city’s 
major expressways. 

“The interchange alone is of tre- 
mendous importance to the city be- 
cause it will enable traffic to reach the 
business district by freeway from the 
east side of the city,” said Lytton. 

Currently, traffic entering San An- 
tonio from the north is routed over the 
northern part of the central business 
district and around the eastern edge 
along IH 35. Other major traffic 
arteries include IH 10, from El Paso 
to Houston; TH 37, from San Antonio 
to Corpus Christi; IH 410, which 
circles the city; US 290 and US 281 
all intersect with IH 35 at some point 
within the city’s boundaries. There- 
fore, IH 35 is not only one of the 
state’s most heavily traveled freeways, 
but also heavily used in San Antonio. 

Highway engineers may find the 
new interchange as interesting as other 
attractions within the city. Not only 
is it unique in design, but until last 
year it also held the honor of being 
the largest construction contract ever 
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Photograph by Harry H. Collins, District 1 
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Steel girders were used on several sections of the IH 35, IH 37, and US 281 interchange 
to obtain a longer span over existing thoroughfares. As construction workers guide a 
girder into place, IH 35, just out of the picture, carries its normal heavy load of traffic. 
The interchange is expected to be open to traffic by January. 
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let by the Highway Department. Some 


$11 million worth of work is being 
done on the interchange proper. Only 
last year did it fall to second when a 
massive construction project along a 
section of IH 10 in El Paso—costing 
more than $17 million—was let. 

Some 10 engineers from the San 
Antonio district design section used 
everything from slide rules to the De- 
partmental computer in Austin to de- 
sign the interchange. It took almost 
eight months to finish the mountain 
of plans. Construction was started in 
July 1969. 

Project Engineer Richard Magers 
described construction techniques as 
unique, primarily because they are 
being done so that IH 35 traffic flow 
isn’t interrupted. 

“We had to work over, under, and 
around traffic,” he asserted. 

There were no standard design de- 
tails available for the interchange, 
noted Lytton. 

“It came from the ground up and 
is strikingly different from the usual 
cloverleaf interchange where all four 
sides are normally symmetrical. 

“We had to zigzag all over the place 
with this project. It was a real chal- 
lenge to design. The men drafted more 
plans for this project than any they had 
previously worked on.” 

Because of the long span of several 
sections, steel girders are being used 
in place of prestressed concrete beams. 
There will be some 13 million pounds 
of structural steel going in the struc- 
ture. 

The high-speed, four-level, full-di- 
rectional interchange also features a 
three-span, continuous, prestressed 
concrete bridge deck, several single 
column bents. It will be the first local 
structure to feature vehicle impact at- 
tenators at two locations on the inter- 
change. The attenuators were designed 
into the bridge and will be installed 
once construction is complete. 

Better known as Texas crash cush- 
ions, the lifesaving devices are being 
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Skirting the eastern edge of downtown 
San Antonio, the last section of IH 37 in 
Bexar County is rapidly heading for a 
completion date in March 1972. Spanning 
Durango Street near the HemisFair 
grounds, the new freeway will carry traffic 


over the heavily traveled city street. 


- 


used on bridges and _ interchanges 
throughout Texas. Still relatively new, 
they have already saved several lives 
and have received wide acclaim 
throughout the state and nation. 
Engineers from other states have 
also shown a keen interest in several 
construction methods now being used 


’ to complete the bridge. One, a unique 


way of finishing concrete slabs, has 
received considerable attention. It in- 


volves the use of a continuous finish- 
ing machine run perpendicular to the 
roadway. The process has been used 
on a series of one-unit spans where 
one pour is made next to one which 
hasn’t had proper curing time. 

“By running the machine perpen- 
dicular to the roadway, we avoided any 
contact with the other nearby slab,” 
said project engineer Magers. 

District 15 engineers have also used 


a different method for curing slab 
work by using a membrane curing 
compound as an _ interim curing 


process. 

In this process a paraffin base ma- 
terial is sprayed over the newly poured 
slab and after it sets, wet blankets are 
added. 

Previously the district had used the 
process on curing riprap, but this is the 
first use on a bridge slab. [9 


SAN ANTONIO 


city of enchantment 


More THAN 250 years have 
passed since the first handful of 
Spanish explorers camped in an area 
that 650,000 Texans now call home 
... San Antonio. 

According to legend, the weary 
band of Spaniards, parched by the 
broiling summer sun, trekked to the 
southern edge of the Central Texas 
Hill Country in search of water. 

On a small bluff, a friar accompany- 
ing the group dismounted his steed, 
scrambled up a gnarled mesquite tree, 
and dubiously scanned the environs for 
a sign of water. He saw none. 

In angered desperation, he grabbed 
the mesquite and tore its roots from 
the ground. From the gaping hole 
flowed the water of the San Antonio 
River. 

Beside the bubbling stream they 
built the first adobe huts of a town— 
Yanaguana. 

In time, the town became known as 
San Antonio. 

Texas has more legends than it does 
oil wells, and San Antonio’s begin- 
ning is only one of them. Factual? 
That point is questionable, but San 
Antonio isn’t, and the river that 
brought life-saving water to the thirsty 
Spaniards is still the life of the party in 
the nation’s 13th largest city. The 
slender, tranquil river meanders 
through the heart of the city, past 
tumbling waterfalls, cactus and rock 
gardens, bits of almost-forgotten his- 
tory. This is the site of the famous 
Paseo del Rio, the River Walk. 

One level below the busy streets, 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


the river is a picturesque retreat in 
time, gracefully weaving its way under 
shade trees and past tropical foliage 
and flowering shrubs that scent the 
air. Gift shops and sidewalk cafes offer 
authentic wares and cuisine of fara- 
way lands. 

History has been made along its 
colorful banks. The adobe house where 
General Cos surrendered to Texas 
leaders only a year before Santa Anna 
marched on San Antonio is nearby. 
The river flows under twisted cypress 
where Mexican snipers hid to fire on 
Texans as they crawled from the 
Alamo to fetch water. 

Domingo de Teran, first Spanish 
Governor of the Province of Texas, 
acknowledged the attributes of the 
area on June 13, 1691, when he made 
this entry in his diary: 

“Our royal standard and camp pro- 
ceeded in the same easterly direction. 
We traveled five leagues over fine 
country, broad plains, the most beau- 
tiful in New Spain. We camped on the 
banks of a stream adorned by a great 
stand of trees. I named it San Antonio 
de Padua, because we reached it on his 
day. Here we found an encampment 
of the Payaya tribe. We observed their 
actions, and I concluded that they 
were . . . well disposed toward us. I 
saw the opportunity of using them to 
form missions. With one at the Pre- 
sidio of Rio Grande and another at 


this point, the tribes in between could 
be persuaded.” 

It was years before de Teran’s dream 
of a mission matured. In fact, the river 
and location almost had to be redis- 
covered by two Franciscan friars. 
Impressed by the beauty of the loca- 
tion, the friars, some 27 years after 
the first Spanish Governor’s visit, 
finally secured authorization and 
money to establish a mission. On May 
1, 1718, Mission of San Antonio de 
Valero, named by tradition to honor 
the Viceroy of Mexico, was founded. 
Accompanying the mission was a new 
presidio, or fort, called San Antonio 
de Bexar. 

San Antonio de Valero was later 
moved to the east bank of the -river, 
where it was destroyed by a flood. 
Another mission, under the same 
name, was built northeast of the second 
structure. It became known the world 
over as the Alamo, “Cradle of Texas 
Liberty,” and site of one of the most 
famous battles of history. 

Several other missions were estab- 
lished near the first San Antonio de 
Valero, forming the nucleus of a com- 
munity, but the city’s growth actually 
dates from the establishment of a villa 
in 1731, the first Spanish effort to 
colonize Texas. 

The villa was called San Fernando 
de Bexar, and the original colonists 
were a group of Canary Islanders. The 
city was born, and with it a zeal for 
life that is hard to duplicate. 

From its beginning the town suf- 
fered repeated hardships. In 1816 the 


little villa was almost destroyed follow- 
ing political trouble in Mexico. Three 
years later a severe flood devastated 
most of the buildings. Constant Indian 
raids made life difficult. A cholera 
epidemic in 1834 cut the town’s 2,000 
population in half, and two years later 
the Alamo was almost destroyed. In 
1842 the town was raided by Mexicans. 


The Alamo Night brings a 
somber mood to the Shrine of Texas 
Liberty. 


“No city in Texas has faced dis- 
asters like San Antonio and survived,” 
recently wrote Jack McGuire, a noted 
Texas journalist. “Historians _ still 
wonder how San Antonio . . . survived 
to become a great city.” 

Old San Antone has _ survived, 
though, and today she has a fragrance 
sweeter than the Yellow Rose of 


Texas, and she looks even better. 

The rutted trails that explorers once 
followed into the city have been re- 
placed with modern expressways. To- 
day, San Antonio ranks only behind 
Los Angeles in the miles of modern 
expressways within the city limits. 
They take tourists into a city still 
possessing that old-world charm, old- 


and ancient missions. 


west traits, 
Modern skyscrapers and their adobe 
predecessors make San Antonio a real 
city of contrasts. 

Touristadores — adventurous fun 
seekers looking for that unique vaca- 


tion—have rediscovered the beauty 
Spanish Conquistadores found cen- 
turies ago. Today the tourist industry 
ranks as the second major business in 
Texas’ third largest city. 

And it should. San Antonio is an 
exciting city, a different city. It is filled 
with chile con carne and knockwurst, 
afternoon siestas and alert missile 
squadrons, soothing summer sun and 
relaxing winter days. 

Cowboy humorist Will Rogers long 
ago called San Antonio one of four 
unique cities in the United States— 
the others being New Orleans, Bos- 
ton, and San _ Francisco—possessing 
real atmosphere. 

Others have tabbed San Antonio a 
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city of contrasts, Venice-on-the- 
Prairie, Bagdad-by-the-Basin, and 
Mecca-on-the-Mesa. 

Like Texas, San Antonio has lived 
under six flags, retaining the colorful 
flavor of a multiculture heritage. She 
is a unique blend of Spanish, Mexi- 
can, French, and German cultures. 
The Germans, one of the first groups 
to push for free public education for 
school children in Texas, at one time 
made up almost one third of the city’s 
population. There are also some 2,000 
Chinese living in San Antonio. 

It doesn’t take long to feel this 
multiculture influence. You can taste 
it in the city’s fine restaurants. Tour- 
ists may enjoy fine French cooking 
under the stars at an outdoor restau- 
rant beside the river or choose excel- 
lent Mexican dishes to be savored 
while floating down the river. German 
beer gardens, complete with tasty 
sausages and festive oompah music, 


can be found around almost any cor- 
ner. Or, visitors may dine on superb 
steak while slowly revolving in the 
restaurant high above city streets in 
the 750-foot Tower of the Ameri- 
cas, tallest tower in the Western 
Hemisphere. For a different taste of 
the exotic, a restaurant on the Hemis- 
Fair grounds features Philippine cui- 
sine. 

Not to be overlooked are the fiestas 
—San Antonio is also known as the 
Fiesta City. It seems almost unbe- 
lievable, but when you total all the 
fiestas, carnivals, special days, and 
special weeks, San Antonio has almost 
365 days of enjoyable entertainment. 

Front-runner of all is the Fiesta 
San Antonio. Held for 10 days dur- 
ing the third and fourth weeks in 
April, the fiesta is a hodgepodge of 
colorful events, including art exhibi- 
tions, coronations, a pilgrimage to the 
Alamo, concerts, band festivals, flow- 
er shows, musical productions, balls 
and street dancing, fireworks, and the 
fabulous series of “Nights in Old San 
Antonio,” complete with tacos and 
tamales. 

The love for fiesta is unsurpassed 
in San Antonio as a tourist will soon 
recognize. But, for visitors to Texas’ 
oldest municipality there is still more 
to see, much more. 

A must is famed Brackenridge Park 
where the natural beauty of the river 
valley remains unchanged. Built into 
an outcropping of limestone cliffs is 
one of the most complete zoological 
gardens in the country. Nearby is San 
Antonio’s famous zoo. Ranked as one 
of the finest in the world, it rambles 
across 70 acres. 

The HemisFair Plaza in downtown 
San Antonio is something the entire 
family will enjoy. For the children 
there is an exciting park complete 
with midway rides, and for the adults 
there is the Institute of Texan Cul- 
tures where the history of Texas is 
told through its people. 

Also, downtown at Santa Rosa and 


Steves Homestead . . . Large trees shade the historic 
home on the banks of the San Antonio River. 


Mission San Jose . . . Its ‘Rose Window’ (right), five 
years in the making, is the finest single piece of Spanish 
colonial ornamentation in America. ° 


Spanish Governor's Palace . . . In the early 1800’s this 
spacious patio was the scene of gala receptions and 


festive balls. 


Commerce streets is a colorful area 
of small shops and stalls called Mexi- 
can Market. Here tourists can pur- 
chase imports from Mexico, includ- 
ing leather goods, pottery, glassware, 
wood carvings, and paintings. 

After browsing in a quaint shop, 
strolling along the lazy river walk, 
and touring historic missions or other 
attractions, one realizes San Antonio 
is a city of enchantment—not soon to 
be forgotten. 


THE ALAMO 

Remember the Alamo? It’s the 
brown adobe mission in downtown San 
Antonio that has become the most 
celebrated of all Texas historic land- 
marks. 

A church-like structure, it was 
built around 1755, and less than a 
century later, in 1836, it gained its 
claim to fame. During 13 days to 
glory—from February 23 to March 6— 
the 5,000-man army of Santa Anna 
besieged the Alamo. Inside were 184 
Texans. On March 6 Santa Anna’s 
troups finally stormed into the batter- 
ed structure and killed the defenders 
—including such famous names as 
William B. Travis, Davy Crockett and 
James Bowie. 

They had not died in vain. Their 
prolonged resistance had delayed the 
Mexican army and had given other 
Texans more time to prepare for bat- 
tle. Under General Sam Houston, the 
main body of the Texas Army, charg- 
ing under cries of “Remember the 
Alamo,” successfully defeated Santa 
Anna’s forces on the Gulf Coastal 
Plains near the mouth of the San 
Jacinto River on April 21, 1836. 

For years there was a fight in the 
courts between the Catholic Church 
and the U. S. Army over ownership of 
the Alamo and the surrounding prop- 
erty. The church eventually won the 
suit by proving that the buildings 
were originally a mission and not a 
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fort, but it was the Army that leased 
the land from the church and restored 
it and a convent on their original 
walls for use as a quartermaster ware- 
house. Eventually, the state purchased 
the church and convent, and the site 
is now in the custody of the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic of Texas. 

In addition to the church, visitors 
will also find the Alamo Gardens 
worth a casual stroll. The Alamo mu- 
seum and library are excellent for 
history on the region and state. 

If you are an architecture buff of 
early Spanish missions, you'll find 
four other 18th Century missions in 
San Antonio. They include Mission 
Concepcion, also known as Nuestra 
Senora de La Purisima Concepcion de 
Acuna; Mission San Jose, also called 
San Jose de San Miguel de Aguayo; 
San Juan Capistrano, and San Francis- 
co de la Espada. 


MISSION CONCEPCION 


Established in 1731, Mission Con- 
cepcion took almost 21 years to con- 
struct. Today it is said to be the best 
preserved of all Texas missions. The 
church has stood intact since 1755 
and it is still in use today. 

Blushing with beauty, the two-tow- 
ered mission has been the subject of 
many photographers and painters. Fea- 
tures worth noting include its frescoes 
of stone, its scalloped parapet, and its 
cloister arcade. The acoustics of its 
chapel have been called equal to those 
of the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City. 


MISSION SAN JOSE 


Beyond Mission Concepcion lies 
Mission San Jose, called “The Queen 
of the Missions.” Founded in 1720, 
San Jose reached its peak as a mis- 
sion in the late 1700’s. During the 
19th Century, it fell into almost total 
ruin through neglect and vandalism. 
In 1920 its restoration was begun, 


mostly through the efforts of the city’s 
Conservation Society, and later con- 
tinued with the aid of federal funds. 
In 1941 it was made a National His- 
toric Site. Today it is also a state park, 
and one of the most interesting struc- 
tures in Texas. 

Along its outer wall Indian dwell- 
ings have been restored. Also found 
in the compound are a carpenter shop, 
granary, and workshop—as well as a 
restored mill, reputed to be Texas’ 
oldest. 

Of all of San Jose’s ornamentation, 
none is more famous than its delicate- 
ly carved Rose Window, the work of 
a noted sculptor—Pedro Huizar—a 
descendant of a famous Spanish fam- 
ily of artists. Many legends have 
grown up concerning the famous Rose 
Window. Huizar is said to have died 
of a broken heart for a lost love soon 
after finishing the masterpiece. 

A short jaunt south of San Jose 
are the two remaining missions, San 
Juan Capistrano and San Francisco de 
le Espada. Both are beautiful and 
well worth the trip. 


SPANISH GOVERNOR’S PALACE 

Another interesting example of 
early Spanish architecture is the 
Spanish Governor’s Palace. Construct- 
ed in 1749, the home was restored 
by the San Antonio Conservation So- 
ciety in 1929. 

Over the entrance to this long, low, 
white plaster building, there is the orig- 
inal keystone on which is carved 
the Hapsburg Coat of Arms. The pal- 
ace was originally built as a home 
for the military commanders of the 
presidio, and it is all that remains of 
the old fort which once occupied the 
present Military Plaza. 

After San Antonio became the capi- 
tal of Texas, the building became the 
official home for the Spanish gover- 
nors. 

It was this structure that Moses 
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Paseo del Rio . 


. . Evening casts a festive spirit along the River Walk when the soft glow 


of quaint lighting signals an increase in tempo as clubs along the river come to life. 


Austin visited in 1820 seeking permis- 
sion to bring a colony of U. S. citi- 
zens into Spanish Texas. And, in 1830, 
the famous Jim Bowie courted his fu- 
ture wife, the daughter of the Mexican 


- vice-governor of Texas, here. 


The impressive high-walled court- 
yard has a patio covered with grape- 


vines where stately dinners were once 
held. The building is typical of co- 
lonial Spain with its carved doors, low- 
beamed ceilings, grape arbor, and 
mosaic-tiled patio. 


STEVES HOMESTEAD 
And, for the connoisseur of Vic- 


torian architecture, San Antonio also 
has some handsome displays in the 
King Williams area, especially the 
Steves Homestead. 

Centrally located in the elite old 
German residential section on the 
banks of the river, it is the home of 
the late Edward Steves. Open daily 
from 10 a.m. to noon and 2 p.m. until 
4 p.m., the home was built in the 
early 1870’s and has elegant furnish- 
ings of the bygone era. 

Other homes of San Antonio lead- 
ers were built along this section, which 
was often referred to as King’s Row or 
Nob Hill during that period. 


PASEO DEL RIO 

Regardless of the sites one visits, 
chances are he will end an exciting 
day relaxing along San Antonio’s Ri- 
ver Walk, just like the early Spanish 
explorers who rested near the river. 

The atmosphere is casual. Strolling 
along the riverbanks or taking a scenic 
boat ride through the downtown area, 
tourists will soon realize that San An- 
tonio is the river. 

This popular river was once used 
as a watering hole for animals and as 
a dumping site. And, after a flash 
flood in 1921, when waters from the 
river killed some 50 people and caused 
millions of dollars in damage, city 
fathers pondered plans to put a con- 
crete roof over the water, use it as 
a street and the river underneath as a 
sewer. 

Concerned conservationists, archi- 
tects, and engineers joined to save the 
natural beauty. Their proposals for a 
river walk were approved and, just 
after World War II, development be- 
gan. Today, after more than $17 mil- 
lion dollars has flowed into the proj- 
ect, San Antonio has its dream. 

The winding river twists its way 
through the heart of the city, captivat- 
ing the newcomer and the tourist, just 
as it did the city’s founders more 
than 250 years ago. & 
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the history of the state, told through its diverse 
peoples, comes dramatically to life in this unique museum 


THE MANY FACES OF TEXAS 


By Frank Lively, Editor 
Texas Highways 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Thousands of school children flock to the Institute of Texan Cultures each year to 
study the history of the state through its people. Visiting hours September through 
May are 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 1-6 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 
In the summer the museum is open 1-6 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday. It is closed 


Mondays the year round. 
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WHAT Is a Texan? 

A tall, blue-eyed, handsome, Anglo- 
American, strong and silent. 

Right? Well, perhaps. But he is also 
a German, a Mexican, a Chinese, an 
Indian, a Negro. He is all these and 
many more. 

There are 26 racial, national, and 
ethnic groups who have shaped and 
guided the destiny of Texas. And they 
are all brought together in a unique 
and incomparable happening—the In- 
stitute of Texan Cultures in San An- 
tonio. 


The institute tells the history of 
Texas through her people—who they 
are, where they came from, what they 
are today. And it tells the story in 
such a way that all who enter can feel 
a kinship with at least one of the 26 
groups. 

Recently, a Mexican Texan con- 
fessed after visiting the museum that 
he had not felt like an American until 
he was grown. And that he had not felt 
like a Texan until he had seen the 
institute. 

A Negro Texan said, “We’ve never 
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had any heroes, at least none that I 
had heard of, but here they are. I 
want to bring my children here and 
show them.” 

This type of reaction was one of the 
goals institute director R. Henderson 
Shuffler had in mind when he was giv- 
en the assignment to build and direct 
a working museum for the World’s 
Fair in San Antonio in 1968. 

The Institute of Texan Cultures has 
been described as “the most sophisti- 
cated museum in America” by the 
museum director of the National Park 
Service. European visitors say there is 
nothing like it on the Continent. 

Yet Shuffler says it isn’t really a 
museum —at least not in the usual sense 
—because the institute owns none of 
the thousands of relics and paintings 
in the exhibits. The museum borrows 
family treasures which would not be 
given permanently to an orthodox 
museum. 

“What the orthodox museum can 
acquire determines what it can tell,” 
says Shuffler. “We decide what we 
want to tell and then borrow what we 
need. This involves everybody in the 
state.” 

The story of Texas is told in the 
warm and dramatic terms of the men 
and women who lived it. All diverse 
elements of the population are included 
and each is given its share of the credit 
for its contribution to the whole. 

The first person from each group to 
arrive in Texas has been identified. 


Guide John Laye displays a dragon teaser 
to a group of school children in the 
Chinese section. Most Chinese Texans 
migrated in three periods: in 1869 and 
1880's to help build railroads and in 1917 
when General John Pershing brought 427 
from Mexico where their lives had been 
threatened by Pancho Villa. In 1948, after 
the Communists seized China, there was 
another influx of Chinese. Today their 
well-educated descendants make up a 
large group of teachers, college professors, 
doctors, architects, chemists, and engi- 
neers. 
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Focal point in the institute is the dome show, where three times daily visitors sit in- 
formally to see the many faces of Texas on 292 screens in the two-story high dome. 
Thirty-eight movies and slide projectors are synchronized with sound in a show that 
surrounds the audience. 


Some settled in tight ethnic clusters, 
retaining to this» day an old-world 
flavor in their communities, such as 
the Germans of New Braunfels and 
Fredericksburg, the Norwegians of 
Norse, the Danes of Danevang, and 
the Poles of Panna Maria, oldest Polish 
settlement in North America. Others, 
like the English, Scots, and_ Irish, 
scattered through the population and 
were assimilated. 

The Texans represented include 
Indians, Anglo-Americans (second 
generation Americans from another 
state), Englishmen, Scots, Irishmen, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Negroes, Ger- 
mans, Swiss, Jews, Wends, Czechs, 
Italians, Chinese, Japanese, Greeks, 
Lebanese, Frenchmen, Mexicans, Yu- 
goslavs, Spaniards, Belgians, Poles, 
Danes, and Dutchmen. 

Presentation of the variegated 
peoples of Texas utilizes an equally 
varied array of communications media. 

“We use sound, color, and move- 
ment to appeal to all the senses,” says 
Shuffler. “For example, in the Indian 
section visitors hear crickets, the sound 
of the wind, and the cry of a coyote. 
We want to create an atmosphere of 
excitement because people seem to 
learn better when things are exciting.” 

The institute’s most spectacular 
single feature, the dome show, can be 
seen three times daily. Visitors gravi- 
tate to the 60 by 90-foot domed area 
to watch “Faces and Places of Texas,” 
where 292 separate screens and 38 
movie and slide projectors produce an 
audio-image action that surrounds the 
audience. Utilizing 440 slides and over 
four miles of movie film, the 12-minute 
run capsules today’s Texans in por- 
traits, their customs in a series of 
vignettes, and where they live in pano- 
ramic sweeps of the countryside, cities, 
and towns. 

All scenes and sequences are un- 
staged, made in Texas when and where 
they happened. 

Another popular attraction is the 
man Shuffler calls “our resident 
Indian.” He is Rocky Stallings, part 
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Tonkawa, part Cherokee, and part 
Irish. He and O. T. Baker, the man in 
charge of exhibits, have built a cow- 
hide tepee, cleaned with flint scrapers 
and cured the old way over a slow fire. 
With deer bones, javelina teeth, yucca 
and bear-grass fibers pulled through a 
goosewing bone, Rocky demonstrates 
various Indian crafts. Rocky holds 
school children spellbound with his 
tales of how the Indians made arrow- 
heads, tomahawks, cured buffalo hides, 
or gambled with painted plum seeds. 


O. T. Baker said a man from out 
of state recently visited the museum 
and decided that such a magnificent 
edifice must surely be supported by 
rich Texas oil men. He was flabber- 
gasted when told that the institute is 
supported by and for the people of 
Texas. 

The trend toward this type of 
museum is apparent. Philadelphia will 
use the-same pattern when it builds its 
American heritage display in 1976 
celebrating the 200th anniversary of 


the United States. Wichita, Kansas has 
a similar museum. Architects designing 
a museum for St. Louis were told 
there were two museums they had to 
see before they began—the Museum of 
Anthropology in Mexico City and the 
Institute of Texan Cultures in San An- 
tonio. 

It takes a staff of approximately 
100, including grounds keepers, cus- 
todians, guards, artists, and craftsmen 
to operate the museum. There is also 
a large staff of guides, mostly college 
students, who conduct tours in English, 
Spanish, German, French, Italian, and 
Arabic. Tours, like the admission, are 
free? 

Almost four million people have 
toured the institute since it opened in 
April 1968. Approximately 720,000 
visitors, including 150,000 school 
children, tour the facilities each year. 

In June 1969 the 61st Legislature 
made the institute a permanent part 
of The University of Texas System and 
charged it with “providing a statewide 
educational communication center . . 
relating to the history and culture of 
the people of Texas.” The Legislature 
spelled out that the museum was to 
produce film, filmstrips, slides, tapes, 
publications, and exhibits for use on 
television, in classrooms, and in 
museums. 

To meet the demand for material 
about the exhibits, a series of pam- 
phlets about each of the 26 groups is 
being produced. Three are now ready: 
The Indian Texans, The German 
Texans, and The Norwegian Texans. 

“We’re busy developing slide shows 
now for the schools and we ask, ‘What 
is a Texan?’ We tell them he is a cross 
section—a German, a Mexican, a Nor- 
wegian,” said Shuffler. 

Traveling exhibits are also being 
developed. One on the Negro Texan 
is already on tour. The demand for 
this type of educational device is 
greater than the supply, says Shuffler. 

A color and sound film, “Meet the 
Negro Texan,” is now being shown in 
classrooms. It is narrated by Senator 
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Barbara Jordan on the Capitol 
grounds. One social studies teacher de- 
scribes the film as “an excellent start- 
ing point for a discussion or a learning 
situation.” 

An old Chinese proverb says: “I 
hear and I forget; I see and I remem- 
ber; I do and I understand.” Effie 
Cochran, a local school teacher, put 
the proverb to work and suggested 
that the institute produce a mobile 
exhibit of Indian objects such as 
knives, scrapers, hatchets, medicine 
bags, sewing kits, fishing rigs, and 
various other objects so the children 
could examine and study them. Baker 
and Stallings set to work and made 
all the items as the Indians would have 
made them. They built a travois (two 
poles with a harness and a box made 
of sticks mounted on the poles) that 
the teacher pulls into the classroom. 

Two teachers dragged the travois 
and Indian objects into 75 classrooms, 
to hospitals and service groups in San 
Antonio as part of the experimental 
project. Next it was taken on the 
road for two weeks to Corpus Christi, 
then to Georgetown and Round Rock. 
Results of the experiment are not yet 
in, but the prospects for making it a 
permanent part of the institute’s ser- 
vices are good. 

This type of exhibit is in keeping 
with the purpose of the “working 
museum.” 

“Our primary function is educa- 
tional,” points out Shuffler. “We are 
tied closely with the school system, 
especially the adult education pro- 
gram.” 

Shuffler is a man concerned with 
today’s cultural conflicts, a man dedi- 
cated to educating children and adults 
about their cultural heritage. 

“When we were building these ex- 
hibits, we expected some controversy 
over the Negro and Mexican sections, 
but there has been nothing but praise. 

“We just present the people and 
what they did. We do not attempt to 
justify or to sell. People look and listen 
without prejudice and then make up 
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The man behind America’s most sophisticated museum—R. Henderson Shuffler. He 


believes the institute can help solve today’s cultural conflicts through its revolutionary 


educational techniques. 


their minds. I think this is one of the 
appeals, presenting an honest story.” 

Shuffler believes today’s schools 
are in cultural conflict and that the 
institute can help to solve that conflict. 

“Education is the answer to this 
conflict. When the school children see 


the exhibits, they see all the people 
we have here in Texas, our old prob- 
lems, the diversity of heritage. If we 
create an understanding based on 
facts, this creates a mutual respect, 
and that is essential in communicating 
and living together.” &2 
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Dallas Times Herald—Despite massive 
slashes in federal funds, the Texas High- 
way Department still hopes to have at 
least three vital super-highways ready to 
serve Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport 
traffic when the field opens in 1973. 

A spokesman for the Department con- 
firmed Saturday it plans on expanding 
State Highways 183, 360, and 114 into 
limited access highways for airport users. 

“We lost $100 million in federal funds 
in 1970 and expect loss of an additional 
$38 million so far in 1971,’’ he declared. 
“However, if we can get contracts granted 
on all segments of these highways soon, 
| believe we can make it. 

“These three highways have been de- 
signed to carry traffic to both north and 


_ Mid-Cities without delay,”’ the spokesman 
explained. 
“However, they are only part of the 
master plan. Others will be built according 
to priorities on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
“When these highways are eventually 
completed they will ring the airport with 
a complete system of multilane limited 
_ access freeways capable of handling traffic 
| __ for many years,’”’ the Highway Department 
spokesman explained. 


San Angelo Times, with an Austin date- 
_ line—State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
- wall says it will be ‘‘hard to meet’’ federal 

billboard requirements that are apparently - 

going to be enforced soon by the U.S. 

Department of Transportation. 

7 And, he notes, failure to meet those re- 

quirements could result in the loss of 10 


coming into the state. 
E Secretary of Transportation John Volpe 
has sent letters to each governor and 
state highway department telling him to 
begin enforcing restrictions against loca- 
tion of billboards and junkyards along 
roads built with federal funds or ‘“‘face 
the consequences.” 
- Dingwall thinks the state may have to 
_- lose that 10 percent. 
He is quick to point out that the State 
Highway Department does not presently 
have the power to tell billboard companies 
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south spine highway entrances to the air- — 
port from Dallas and Fort Worth and the © 


percent of the federal aid to highways - 


where to place their billboards. Two bills 
have been introduced to give the Depart- 
ment that power, but Dingwall isn’t sure 
that will even be enough. 

The bills . . . would give the. . . De- 
partment the authority to contract with 
the federal government to provide funds 
for the relocation of the billboards and 
for relocation or screening of junkyards. 


Fort Worth Telegram—County tax as- 
sessor-collectors can expect a reappear- 
ance of long lines of persons waiting for 
license plates if a number of pending bills 
in the legislature this year becomes law. 

Such is the opinion of R. W. Townsley, 
director of Motor Vehicle Division of the 
Texas Highway Department. 

‘These bills will slow down a process 
we have spent a great deal of money to 
automate,’’ Townsley said in an interview. 

Here is some of the proposed legis- 
lation: 

—Requiring a person to show proof of 
liability insurance before registering a 
vehicle. 

—A $1 surcharge for each registration 
that would finance a county-wide ambu- 
lance service. 

—License plates showing the expiration 
date of the car owner's liability insurance 


- policy. 


_ —Requiring a person to exhibit his 
driver’s license to obtain license plates. 
—tThree-year plates. 
—Free plates to servicemen. 
—Special plates for disabled drivers, 


with a provision that persons with such ~ 


plates could park free at meters. 

—A $60 fee to register vehicles for 
motorists who do not have liability in- 
surance. 

—-A surcharge for registration based 
upon the number of moving violations of 
which a person has been convicted. 


Beaumont Enterprise, in an editorial— 


‘This state will figure prominently in a re- 


search program aimed at constructive use 
of highway litter, a major contributor to 


‘environmental pollution. 


The Federal Highway Administration has 
entered into a contract with the Texas 


Transportation Institute at Texas A&M 
University for investigating both the 
technical and economic feasibility of using 
highway litter in highway construction and 
maintenance operations. 

The predominant forms of litter are 
metal cans, glass, rubber tires, paper and 
plastic. 

The feasibility of using these types of 
litter in such applications as aggregate 
in concrete or bituminous’ mixtures, 
energy-absorbing barriers, soil stabiliza- 
tion, drains, and ditches, and for mulch- 
ing or soil erosion control will be con- 
sidered. 

The costs of using litter for such pur- 
poses will be weighed against the cost of 
disposal by conventional means or re- 
claiming for recycling back into the general 
economy. 

Research projects of this type reinforce 
the widely held belief that an industrial 
technology capable of providing the ma- 
terial blessings resulting in so much 
pollution can also find ways to eliminate 
most of the bitter fruits of such industrial- 
ization. 


El Paso Herald—Interstate 10 and US 
80 are two highways passing through El 
Paso that will be included in the special 
marking program designating the Friend- 
ship Highway in the United States along 
the border with Mexico. 

Marking the route has already begun in 
California and Arizona. The US-Mexico 
Border Cities Association is encouraging 
the continuation of the marking phase in 
New Mexico and Texas. 

The signs are placed in appropriate 
places such as rest areas ... and every 
25 miles on the open road. 

The US-approved route starts with US 
80 in San Diego .. . From El Paso it takes 
IH 10 and US 80 to Van Horn. Then it 
goes on US 90 to Marfa where it takes 
US 67 to Presidio, then curves along the 
Rio Grande on SH 170 and 385 to Big 
Bend National Park and Marathon. It picks 
up on US 90 there and goes to Del Rio 
where it takes US 277 to Eagle Pass and 
then to Laredo via US 83 to connect with 
US 281 to Brownsville on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
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TEXAS’ FOREIGN 
~ AMBASSADORS 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 
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Travel Counselor Gerry Petrus gives a tourist The Treatment at the Denison bureau 
—routing, literature, and friendly, efficient service. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 
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FRENCH CANADIAN and his 

wife, touring the U. S. on a mo- 
torcycle, recently stopped at the Ama- 
rillo tourist bureau. 

In halting English, the gentleman 
asked for travel material on Okla- 
homa. Patiently, the travel counselor 
told him he could probably secure 
some information after crossing the 
state line into Oklahoma, that she 
only had information about Texas. 

Looking shocked, he asked, “Do you 
mean to say Oklahoma isn’t another 
part of Texas?” 

Now the Frenchman can be for- 
given, for Texas is a big state; his 
confusion is understandable. Especially 
since the Amarillo bureau is closer to 
the capital of Oklahoma—Oklahoma 
City—than it is to Austin, As a matter 
of fact, the Amarillo bureau is closer 
to two other state capitals—Santa Fe 
and Denver—than it is to the capital 
of Texas, and it is about the same 
distance from Topeka as from Austin. 

In fact, all nine of the Highway 
Department’s state-line tourist bureaus 
are closer to the capitals of other 
states. For example, both the Texar- 
kana and Anthony bureaus are closer 
to four other state capitals. Anthony, 
in far West Texas, is closer to Santa 
Fe and Phoenix as well as to two 
Mexican capitals, Hermosillo and 
Chihuahua. Texarkana, in the north- 
eastern corner of the state, to Baton 
Rouge, Little Rock, Jackson, and 
Oklahoma City. 

Another East Texas bureau, Was- 
kom, can claim closer proximity to 
Baton Rouge, Little Rock, and Jack- 
son than to Austin. The Denison, 
Gainesville, and Wichita Falls bureaus 
are farther away from Austin than 
Oklahoma City, while Laredo is closer 
to Monterrey and Saltillo, and the 
Orange bureau, to Baton Rouge. 

Tally it up—that’s 21 instances in 
all. Startling? Yes. Surprising? No. 
After all, for years some have advocat- 
ed that Texas be divided into five 


‘states. Despite this, the tourist coun- 


selors—to a man, or woman, as the 
case may be—never forget that their al- 


The Laredo tourist bureau is one of nine bureaus operated by Travel and Information 


Division personnel to assist tourists entering the state at key entry points. Built of 
native stone, it is almost identical to ones in Texarkana and Amarillo. The pedestrian 
walk over the divided highway provides accessibility to motorists going in the op- 


posite direction on IH 35. 


legiance is to Texas although they are 
holding down outposts on alien fron- 
tiers. Actually, the bureaus might be 
considered more as missions than out- 
posts, for the counselors’ job—their 
mission, if you please — is to SELL 
TEXAS. In the truest sense of the 
word, they are our foreign ambassa- 
dors, our first-line, state-line, good- 
will ambassadors. 

The Highway Department has two 
other centers helping generate travel 
to and within the state. One visitor 
center is in the State Capitol, the 
other is in Langtry—the Judge Roy 
Bean Visitor Center. 

Capitol counselors are real ‘foreign 
ambassadors.’ Says Bonnie Stephens, 
“We get visitors from all over the 
world, including Europe, Canada, 
Viet Nam, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, the Dominican Republic, Rus- 
sia, Africa, and Puerto Rico. Of 
course, we have quite a few from Latin 
America and Mexico as well as from 


Photograph by John Suhrstedt. 


the Middle East. Quite a few of The 
University of Texas foreign students 
like to travel around on weekends, and 
they stop in, too.” 

The foreign visitors especially enjoy 
the Department’s flowers of Texas 
brochures. 

“Most of them can speak English, 
but if they can’t understand anything 
else, they can understand flowers,” 
adds Bonnie. 

Actually, all three of the Capitol 
counselors can call upon another lang- 
uage to ease the communication bar- 
rier when problems arise. Bonnie 
speaks French and German, Sandy 
Lowry speaks Spanish, and Supervisor 
Jim Garner, French. 

Besides individual tourists, the trio 
assists groups. For instance, last year 
they distributed travel kits to a group 
of German Air Force officers, to high 
school students from Saltillo, Mexico, 
who were in Austin on a sister-city 
visit, and to 127 British officers, mem- 
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bers of the Coldstream Guards. 

They help thousands of Texans and 
tourists from other states plan their 
Texas travels each month. They answer 
questions about Austin and the Capitol 
complex and distribute literature on 
cities, towns, and tourist attractions 
throughout the state. 

Which is, of course, what counselors 
in the outer perimeters of the state 
do, too. And they do their job well. 
Credit Texas’ Super Salesmen with 
generating approximately $95,000 in 
additional highway revenue by stimul- 
ating nearly 19 million miles of addi- 
tional travel within the state. Last year 
bureau personnel hosted 1.2 million, a 
10 per cent increase over the previous 
year’s high. The tourist industry in 
Texas is Big Business. It reached the 
billion-dollar-a-year mark in 1967 and 
increased gradually until last year 
when expenditures reached 1.5 billion. 

Last year bureau personnel also is- 
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The tourist bureau at Anthony, just north of El Paso on IH 10, is the ideal place for 
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Many tourists are amazed that all the colorful brochures are free, says Laredo coun- 


fies 
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selors Yolanda Vargas, left, and Estela Sanchez. Each bureau has 400 to 600 folders 
on Texas to distribute. The brochures are published by chambers of commerce, tourist 
attractions, and, of course, Travel and Information Division. 


sued 29,117 permits and 5,425 tem- 
porary license tags, which netted the 
Highway Department $193,630. Texas 
law specifies that oversized mobile 
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visitors to stop, admire the view, and get a word of advice from travel counselors 


before continuing their journey. 
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homes and other over-dimensional and 
overweight heavy-duty vehicles motor- 
ing on Texas highways must have per- 
mits. 

To better serve the traveling public 
the bureaus are now operating 84 
hours a week. For more than 35 years 
Texas hospitality and helpfulness have 
been bywords. A friendly greeting is 
always garnished by colorful literature 
designed to stimulate interest in every 
part of the state. 


“Our travel counselors are walking 
encyclopedias on Texas,” says Tom 
Taylor, director of Travel and Infor- 
mation Division. 

Well trained—special conferences 
are held once a year to provide a first- 
hand knowledge of the state and its 
attractions — the counselors have a 
thorough knowledge of Texas history 
and folklore, too, and more import- 
ant, innate curiosity. If they don’t 
know something, you can bet your 
Texas boot they'll find out the answer, 
even to a far-out question. 

To wit: 

A young lady called the Orange 
bureau recently to ask, “How far is it 
around the center of the earth and if 
you dug a tunnel through the world, 
how long would it be?” 

(For the curious, it is 24,900 miles 


The Department’s First Lady of Travel 
Counselors, Mrs. Martha Shapiro, and her 
boss, Bill Naivar, Orange supervisor, read 
one of the many complimentary letters 
received by bureau personnel throughout 
the state from satisfied ‘‘customers.” 
Naivar has devoted more than 18 years 
to travel promotion. 


around the center of the earth and 
8,000 miles through it. ) 

Each bureau has a supervisor—all 
are men—and at least two women 
counselors and all have the profes- 
sionalism, proficiency, and poise that 
draws praise from the public. Ninety 
per cent of the survey cards submitted 
by motorists to the Department con- 
tain appreciative comments. Comments 
like, “This was the best organized 
tourist bureau and information found 
in traveling 49 states.” And: “Your 
Mr. Eddie Mathews (Denison bureau 
supervisor) was a delightful person, 
so very friendly, and most eager to be 
of service. Meeting people like him 
renews one’s faith in mankind.” 

The public not only sings the 
praises of tourist personnel, but often 
shows its appreciation as well—and in 
unusual ways at that. Would you be- 
lieve . . . a teddy bear, a pint of black 
pepper, cucumbers, or roasted nuts? 
How about a glass of fresh orange 
juice, squeezed from the backyard or- 
chard of a California couple before 
leaving home. After being helped by 
a pretty young counselor at the Was- 
kom tourist bureau, an old man leaned 
over the counter and helped himself 
—to a kiss. 

Anyone stopping at the tourist bu- 
reaus receives The Treatment. A high- 
way map is spread on an uncluttered 
counter—facing the tourist. Reading the 
map upside down, the counselor se- 
lects the best route—scenic or direct 
as the “customer” prefers. While mark- 
ing the route with a colored pen and 
mentally tabulating mileage, she indi- 
cates points of interest along the way. 

Who comes to Texas? Who stops at 
the tourist bureaus? Everybody—or so 
it must seem to the busy bureau peo- 
ple. Although often hurried, they are 
never harried, not even when flooded 


with visitors and calls about roads and 
conditions in stricken areas after a 
natural disaster. 


The reasons for travel are as varied 
as the travelers themselves. Most come 
to visit friends and relatives or tour 
attractions, but many have specialized 
interests—and expect specialized infor- 
mation. (This is where a good set of 
reference books and an agile mind 
come in handy.) There are bird watch- 
ers, rock hounds, and plant life en- 
thusiasts—many of them en route to ex- 
plore the wonders of Big Bend Na- 
tional Park. There are elderly couples 
with campers and trailers, retirees en 
route to the Rio Grande Valley (many 
claim Valley winters are milder than 
Florida’s ). 

A lot of young couples feel, ap- 
parently, that the road to Mexico is 
the road to happiness, and many sto ’ 
at the bureaus on the way to Mexico. 
They are more interested in informa- 
tion on marriage requirements and li- 
censes than directions. 

Some of the visitors stop even 
though they don’t need information. 
For instance, a man from Michigan 
was asked if he needed help with his 


route to Big Bend National Park and 
he answered, “Oh, no. I just go to 
Houston and turn left on Main Street.” 

A couple stopped at the Orange bu- 
reau for a map of Houston. Getting 
out the map, the counselor, Charlene 
Burnett, asked if she could help them 
find any particular place. 

“We don’t need directions,” said 
the man. “We’re just going to the zoo 
to meet our relatives.” 

Charlene didn’t monkey around with 
that customer. 

Joe Alexander, supervisor of the 
Anthony tourist bureau, says about six 
visitors a day inquire about job op- 
portunities in Texas. (He sends them 
to the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion.) And a Californian called the La- 
redo tourist bureau for a list of places 
to buy prize pigs. (He was referred 
to the local agricultural agent.) 

An elderly gentleman walked into 
the Orange bureau one Friday saying 
he felt a need to go to church and to 
a revival. He was unhappy when the 
counselors couldn’t tell him offhand 
the whereabouts of a revival, but was 
somewhat mollified when one was 
located in Beaumont. 
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Bureau personnel are often asked 
to settle disputes. One lady from 
Michigan was angry with her husband 
for not telling her it was Thanksgiv- 
ing! A man and his wife stopped at 
Texarkana and were arguing about 
Carlsbad Caverns. She insisted that 
they were going to the Carlsbad Tavern 
—even though her husband had told 
her it was a cave. 

Supervisor Charlie Hill didn’t even 
try to settle the argument. 

“It’s best to stay out of those fam- 
ily quarrels,” says Hill. “I just gave 
them literature about the caverns and 
routed them over the highways.” 

Testy tourists demand diplomacy, 
too. Like Lola, they expect to get 
whatever they want—and they want 


some unusual things, like a model oil 
well, beef—just anything for a souven- 
ir. Orange juice is in frequent demand 
and one person became indignant when 
told there was none. Another insisted 
he had gotten a glass of fresh juice 
the last time he had stopped at the 
bureau. 

Many tourists, particularly those 
from Mexico, are amazed that the 
travel literature is free. 

“So many people from Mexico 
asked about the cost of brochures and 
service that we put up signs—in Span- 
ish and English—saying the informa- 
tion is free,” says Don Hunter, Laredo 
supervisor. 

Apparently some of the tourists are 
so overwhelmed with what they re- 


ceive that they leave something behind, 
like children, pets, and purses. 

Waskom supervisor Ted Hays once 
had to round up 13 assorted dogs 
left in the picnic area adjoining the 
bureau. Another time he had to con- 
duct a cattle roundup. Cattle occa- 
sionally wander into bureau grounds or 
onto highway right of way when pas- 
tures are dry. 

And, proving it really is a small 
world: Two men from El Paso were 
offered state highway maps at the bu- 
reau in Anthony. Opening the map, 
one of them said, “The reason I like 
this map is because it’s got my broth- 
er’s name on it.” 

His brother turned out to be State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall! & 


MODEL FOR A NATION 


Ne i 


The first information stations, built in 1936 to assist Centennial 
celebrants, were rustic, like this log cabin at Joaquin on the 


Texas-Louisiana border. Uniformed cadets from Texas A&M 
manned the stations during the Centennial. 
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TODAY’S TOURIST BUREAUS with their sophisticated de- 
sign, colorful literature, and elaborate displays are a far 
cry from the courtesy stations of 35 years ago. 

It all began in 1936 when Texas was celebrating its 
100th birthday. To prepare for the expected multitudes 
—many of whom would arrive at Texas’ borders with more 
enthusiasm than knowledge about the state—the Texas 
Legislature decided that information offices should be 
erected on highways at 14 key entry points. 

With the Highway Commission’s blessing, 13 stations 
were hurriedly erected. They were makeshift, erected only 
for the duration of Centennial celebrations. Information 
offices were opened at Orange, Joaquin, Marshall, Tex- 
arkana, Paris, Denison, Gainesville, Wichita Falls, Sham- 
rock, Texline, Farwell, Pecos, and Canutillo. Laredo was 
also selected but did not go into operation until the fol- 
lowing year. 

In approving the courtesy stations, the Highway Com- 
mission said that “Much travel will be encouraged and 
much good will come to Texas by reason of this ser- 
VICGG Dias 
Cadets from Texas A&M, dressed in their ROTC uni- 
forms, were hired by the Highway Department to man 
the stations. Later, students from other universities were 
employed. 

The stations were aptly named, for courtesy was the 
biggest commodity available. 


“Virtually all that the students had to offer tourists 
were maps, drinking water, and friendliness,” says Tom 
Taylor. 

The information stations proved more popular than 
anticipated. Surprisingly enough, Texans as well as out- 
of-state motorists eagerly took advantage of them, Be- 
lieving that “the benefits will be much more than the 
cost,” the Texas Legislature approved continuance of the 
stations in October 1936 and commended the Highway 
Department’s activities and Centennial construction as 
“sound policy . . . one that has brought much benefit to 
the state of Texas... .” 

Three of the offices, at Joaquin, Paris, and Texline, 
were soon closed and two were moved: Marshall to Was- 
kom and Farwell to Glenrio. The rest remained open. 

Various styles of architecture were used to blend with 
the area in which a bureau was located. Offices in the 
western part of the state were of Spanish design while in 
the eastern part, they were bungalows. Log cabins were 
the mode in southeast Texas while the Wichita Falls of- 
fice was a “centennial-type” building. 

“We didn’t have nice buildings, fancy pictures or bro- 
chures. All we had were a few maps and a little log cabin 
with four light bulbs,” recalls J. D Eilers, who spent six 
years serving as a bureau attendant before transferring to 
Travel Division’s Austin offices in 1954. “We had termites 
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_ Texas hospitality has been dispensed at bureaus for more than 
35 years. Spic-and-span in the uniform of the day, white shirt 
and pants, ‘‘Doc’’ Edgar waits to give a thirsty tourist some 
ice water. This was taken at Paris in 1938. The bureau was 
later closed. 


in the ceiling and the sawdust kept falling. Everything was 
a lot more informal then, too. Service was on more of a 
handshake basis. We weren’t behind a counter, and if the 
people wanted to drink coffee, fine, we drank coffee with 
them.” 


The record-breaking number of tourists who take ad- 
vantage of bureau facilities today prohibits such activities, 
naturally, but the impressive abundance of material and 
excellent service more than makes up for the disappearance 
of the easy pace of the early days. 

The courtesy stations were closed during World War 
II, but reopened in 1946 as “Travel Information Bureaus.” 
Their growth and progress really began in 1947. The in- 
tervening years have proven years of progress, years of 
change, primarily as a result of the leadership of Tom 
Taylor, who began his own Departmental career as a 
college student at the Wichita Falls bureau in the summer 
of 1941. Under his guidance, the bureaus have become a 
model for other states with a nationwide reputation for 
courtesy and professionalism. 

In 1954 a long-awaited reconstruction program got 
under way with completion of a new bureau at Waskom. 
This rebuilding program continues today, as the need 
arises, so that our “foreign ambassadors” can best serve the 
traveling public. 

It was at the Waskom bureau that women were first 
employed. This was on February 1, 1957. Modern ac- 
commodations and expansion of cities and towns to the 
“hinterlands” meant bureaus were no longer so remote, 
said Taylor. Women were hired to handle over-the-counter 
work while men remained—as they do today—in supervis- 
ory positions. The women immediately proved a hit with 
the traveling public. 

The week after women were hired at Waskom, two 
women greeted tourists at Orange. One of these, Mrs. 
Martha Shapiro, is still with the bureau. The First Lady 
of Travel Counselors has outlasted three district engi- 
neers, three bureau supervisors, and two bureaus. 

“Martha is an ideal counselor,” says Taylor. “She’s al- 
ways willing to go out of her way to help and she has been 
invaluable in training new counselors, She loves to travel 
and when she describes a place to a visitor, Martha gets as 
excited as if she were going on the trip.” 

Through the years uniform fashions have changed, from 
the ROTC uniforms to white shirts and pants to western 
garb to the natty blue outfits of today. Sometimes the uni- 
form causes confusion. 

Says Estela Sanchez of Laredo, “One day I was stand- 
ing on a street when an accident occurred. Children rushed 
up to me and asked why I wasn’t writing anything down 
or giving tickets. And another time a man in a restaurant 
said something about my uniform and asked, ‘Are you 
carrying a gun?’” &@ 
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Dr. George Zeluff ponders what his fate might have been if he had rammed a concrete 
wall instead of a Texas Crash Cushion. Since his accident, the doctor has read a lot 
about impact attenuators and he highly endorses the Highway Department’s use of 
barrels ‘‘for their practicality. They’re the simplest and easiest to replace, too, of the 
various kinds of attenuators.” 
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Rx for Survival 


DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBES 
CRASH 
CUSHION 


HAT DO you do when you hit a 
fixed object while driving at 55 
miles per hour? 


If the fixed object happens to be a 
Texas Crash Cushion (vehicle impact 
attenuator), you walk away without 
a scratch. 


But in the case of Dr. George W. 
Zeluff of Houston, he didn’t walk 
away. He simply backed his car out 
of the crushed barrels and continued 
his journey to a nearby hospital where 
he admitted two patients to the in- 
tensive care unit. He reported the 
accident the next day. 


About 9 am. on March 5 Dr. 
Zeluff was driving south of IH 610 in 
a hurry to get to the hospital. As he 
was exiting to the Southwest Freeway, 
the motorist on his right abruptly 
changed lanes, forcing Zeluff to swerve 
slightly to the left. The left bumper 
of Zeluff’s car caught the front edge 
of the crash cushion and his car spun 
into the attenuator near the parapet 
wall. Simultaneously, a car behind 
him hit the rear of his car. In the flick 
of an eye the doctor’s car had come to 
a grinding halt. 

“T sat there astonished at what had 
happened. I couldn’t believe I wasn’t 
hurt,” he recalls. “The car was still 
running so I backed out and pulled 
onto a shoulder to inspect the damage. 
The door was jammed on my left and 
I couldn’t get out. I drove on to the 
hospital.” 


Only seven barrels had to be replaced at this exit gore on IH 
610. Zeluff’s car hit the attenuator at the left, spun, and 
crashed almost head on into the barrels near the parapet wall. 


The doctor realized later that his 
right side was sore because he had 
been forced violently against the seat 
belt on that side. He said the lateral 
force was much greater than the for- 
ward motion, “like the snap of a 
whip.” 

Dr. Zeluff was so grateful for being 
alive that he wrote to the Texas High- 
way Department expressing his senti- 
ments. 

“I was violently and precipitously 
decelerated from freeway speed to zero 
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The doctor’s auto had only a TR left fenden after the accident. The headlights were 
not broken and the car was still running after the grinding deceleration from 55 miles 


per hour to zero. 


in perhaps two seconds, crashing 
through the protective barrels,” he 
wrote. “Despite the gravity of this 
accident, I was completely unhurt and, 
in fact, my car suffered relatively minor 
damage considering the nature of the 
forces involved. 

“This letter is simply an expression 
of extreme appreciation to those indi- 
viduals involved who were instrumental 
in placing these protective barrels 
which almost certainly saved my life, 
or at least grievous injury. I cannot 


overstate the safety factor of this 
simple ingenious device to provide 
rapid but safe deceleration and would 
like to express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to your department and for those 
involved for having saved my life. I 
hope that this letter will serve the 
purpose of extension of this simple 
protective device to other appropriate 
areas.” 

The doctor’s letter was widely 
circulated among Highway Depart- 
ment personnel, Texas Transportation 
Institute, and the Department of Trans- 
portation. TTI sent Zeluff research 
articles about vehicle impact attenua- 
tors and asked for more details to 
apply in their continuing study. 

Since crash cushions were installed 
on Houston freeways two and a half 
years ago there have been more than 
100 collisions, the vast majority of 
which were not reported. Five of the 
accidents required hospital treatment 
(mostly cuts and bruises) and there 
was one fatality. Most drivers hit the 
barrels, spin out or back out, and keep 
going. 

As in all cases like this, the High- 
way Department asks the offender of 
its installations to pay for the damages. 
District 12 sent Dr. Zeluff a bill for 
$262.80 for replacing seven barrels, 
two steel bands, and a light aluminum 
wrapping. 

“I’m delighted to pay for them,” 
said the doctor. 

—Frank Lively 
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To and From Our Readers 


In the Nick of Time 

A 12-year-old boy, pinned beneath 
an overturned tractor, was rescued on 
April 12 by the combined efforts of 
a Highway Department crew and a 
contractor’s paving crew. Supervising 
Resident Engineer James P, Ledbetter 
and Thomas Walker were working on 
an overlay project on US 84 just south 
of Waco when two frightened children 
rushed to them seeking aid for a boy 
pinned beneath a tractor nearby. Cecil 
Jones, James Will, and Walter Miller, 
also part of Ledbetter’s crew, along 
with all the men from the Huaco Con- 
struction Corporation’s paving crew 
rushed to the scene and lifted the trac- 
tor off the boy. He was treated and 
released from the hospital without any 
apparent injury. The next day the 
boy’s grateful parents wrote a letter to 
the Waco newspaper: 

“Please give our thanks to Tom 


Walker and those men who took time 
from their job with the Texas High- 
way Department to help save our son 
Randy from near death. These men 
came to our assistance at a moment 
when the life of our son was in dan- 
ger. They acted with the most care- 
ful thought when they removed his 
body from beneath a tractor that had 
overturned on him.” 

District Engineer Elton B. Evans 
said, “Deeds such as this again remind 
us of the outstanding personal charac- 
ter and ability of THD employees and 
associates to react skillfully and wil- 
lingly in unexpected situations.” 


Praise for Chambers 

C. D. (Preacher) Chambers, a final- 
ist in last year’s Lady Bird Johnson 
award for highway beautification, re- 
tired May 31. District Engineer G. A. 
Youngs recently sent Texas High- 
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“THE PAPER WORK FINALLY GOT SO BAD TILL WE DECIDED TO et 
LET A CONTRACT FOR IT, AND DO THE JOG WITH THE OFFICE FORCE, 
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ways a copy of the letter he received 
last month from Ralph Odom: 

“TI would like to convey my gratitude 
and praise to Mr. Chambers and his 
fine crew who just completed their 
job on our Highway 729, Mr. Cham- 
bers was most helpful and courteous 
to me and everyone in the community. 
His crew are a fine group of men and 
their work reflects this—as I am sure 
you already know. We feel the High- 
way Department is fortunate in hav- 
ing people such as these represent- 
ing them.” 


Roman Road Rules 

St. Paul trudging the Roman roads 
found motels, or mansions as they 
were called, much the same as our 
modern-day motels. These were placed 
28 to 37 miles apart—the riding dis- 
tance for a day. There were also 
relay stations every six to 13 miles. 
By law, all Roman motels were locat- 
ed near public baths, although rich 
guests could have private baths. Vet- 
erinarians were at each station just as 
mechanics are at service stations to- 


day. 
St. Augustine complained that 
some Roman motels served bad 


cheese. Others complained that inn- 
keepers served asparagus and lettuce 
with herbs instead of olive oil dress- 
ing. Wall inscriptions by disgruntled 
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guests—better left untranslated—are 
still visible in some parts of Europe. 

Traffic in the city of Rome was 
so bad that Julius Caesar decreed ab- 
solutely no parking in the city’s gar- 
ment district. 

Traffic kept to the left outside the 
city because the drivers wanted their 
“whip hand” free to attain more speed. 
While in the city, vehicles were re- 
quired to remain on the right. Those 
driving recklessly or in such a man- 
ner as to endanger a citizen’s person 


or property were dealt with harshly — 
by flogging. 

All this goes to prove that highway 
officials have their problems whatever 
their generation. 


Refuse Roundup 

During Trash Round-Up Week, 
April 26-May 1, E. M. Pritchard re- 
ports that District 23 (Brownwood) 
picked up 242 truckloads (four cu- 
bic yards each) at a cost of $13,738.- 
52. The Texas Legislature passed a 


No, this isn’t a political cartoon of Lyndon B. Johnson. It is a drawing of Pedro de Rivera, 

the Spanish king’s inspector who came to Texas in 1731. The sketch is in the Spanish 
section of the Institute of Texan Cultures in San Antonio. Rivera objected to bringing 
colonists from the Canary Islands to settle in San Antonio, termed the missions in East 
Texas as ‘“‘useless,’’ and recommended they be removed to San Antonio. 


resolution in February designating the 
special week and called for all citi- 
zens to join in an all-out effort to 
clean up “our roadsides, our parks, 
our streams and lakes, and our indivi- 
dual property so that the entire State 
of Texas will sparkle.” The Highway 
Department participated fully, making 
special efforts to clean all roadsides. 
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Jesse L. Young’s quick thinking and arti- 
ficial respiration helped to save a fisher- 
man’s life in April. Young, a maintenance 
technician II in Rockwall, saw the collaps- 
ed man lying near SH 66 and rushed to 
his aid. Fisherman Robert Austin had fal- 
len into a nearby creek while fishing and 
managed to drag himself to shore, up the 
creek bank, and toward the road before 
he passed out. Doctors later told Austin 
that his lungs were so full of water that 
Young’s action undoubtedly saved his life. 


Woodward Passes Away 

E. C. Woodward, former district 
engineer and engineer-manager, died 
April 27 in Fort Worth at the age of 
93. He began with the Department in 
1925 as a division engineer in Wichi- 
ta Falls, transferred to Fort Worth 
as district engineer in 1938, became 
the first engineer-manager there in 
1947 and engineered that city’s first 
freeway system. Woodward retired in 
February 1950 and went on modified 
service as a consultant for four months 
in the Pharr district. He was graduated 
from New York University in 1899 
with a degree in civil engineering. 
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AWARDS 


(As of June 30, 1971) 

40 Years 

District 4 

Leo K. Cantrell, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 9 

Marshall H. Turnage, Maintenance Technician | 
District 16 

Hayes S. Taylor, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

Carlos L. Patterson, Maintenance Technician II 


35 Years 

Right of Way Division 

Betsy E. Pirie, Associate Title Engineer 

Automation Division 

Emmitt H. Grosskopf, Staff Services Assistant 
District 5 

Robert D. Rogers, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 12 

Richard H. St. John, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 13 

Ewald J. Effenberger, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Doran D. Tolbert, Maintenance Technician II 

District 20 

Disa M. Nelson, Personnel Assistant II 


30 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

Charles O. Duncan, Core Drilling Supervisor 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Robert W. Townsley, Director 

District 3 

J. C. Larison, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 4 

Eddie G. Ereman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

Drannan C. Armstrong, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 11 

Charlie C. Spain, Engineering Technician IV 

District 12 

Joe H. McFarland, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 13 

Connie L. Richter, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Edgar W. Kreidel, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Harold H. Marckwardt, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

John R. Sutherland, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

O’Neal Hamilton, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


(As of May 31, 1971) 
25 Years 
Automation Division 


Laverne Vanlandingham, Reproduction Equipment 
Operator III 


Motor Vehicle Division 

Kathleen N. Achilles, Clerical Supervisor IV 
District 1 

Joseph M. Ruff, Maintenance Technician II 
Byron W. Varley, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
District 3 

Franklin S. Craig, District Construction Engineer 
Arthur M. Gordon, Maintenance Technician II 
District 4 

Charles E. Neil, Engineering Assistant | 

District 5 

James T. Hill, Materials Analyst III 

District 6 ; 

R. C. Patterson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 

Monte C. Jansen, Accounting Clerk Ill 

District 8 

James E. Moore, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

Fred R. Jones, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 12 

James L. Hughes, Master and Pilot 

District 13 

Leo A. Blaschke, Maintenance Technician II 
Walter V. Cox, Maintenance Technician II 

Alfred Hoerig, Maintenance Technician II 
Thomas C. Ramirez, Maintenance Technician II 
Victor E. Tryner, Engineering Technician IV 
Max C. Webb, Engineering Technician III 
District 14 

William E. Barnard, Engineering Technician V 
Jesse R. Cox, Maintenance Technician II 

Albert S. Lock, Engineering Technician V 

James F. Maxwell, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Natividad R. Amador, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

John G. Rasberry, Engineering Technician V 
District 18 

Albert J. Beale Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Albert S. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Henry E. Poss, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
James F. Sharrer, Engineering Technician IV 
District 20 

Henderson Brasfield, Maintenance Technician II 
Elray W. Estes, Engineering Technician V 
Andrew E. Redkey Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Arthur J. Reetz, Engineering Technician V 
District 21 

Manuel Garcia, Maintenance Technician | 
District 22 

Robert E. Bradley, Supervising Resident Engineer 
George E. Lane, Engineering Technician IV 

Felix T. Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician | 
Joseph Taylor, Engineering Aide IV 

District 23 

Clifford L. Richardson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Howard L. Preston, Right of Way Appraiser III 
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